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ABSTRACT 



A study examined the amount a inds of language 
arts curriculum integration that occurred in natural elementary 
School classroom settings, the contextual factors associated with 
such integration, and the relationship between teachers' thinking 
about this subject and th^ occurrence of integration in their - 
classrooms* Teachers in six self-contained classrooms kept logs fbr 
three months in which they recorded the beginning and ending times 
for each instructional intent, and the materials used in each lesson* 
In addition, the teachers were observed six times during the perigd 4 
and were interviewed at the end of the study* Results showed tfcat 
while interview data. indicated that teachers generally favored an 
integrated approach to language arts instruction, logs and 
observations revealed that less than 10A of time spent in language * 
arts instruction actually involved integrated activities* Integration 
tended to occur only in J whole-class settings under direct teacher 
supervision .* (FL) ■ ; ^ . * ■ 
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% Abst ract fl * „ 

This ,-study focused*on the amounts and kinds, of 1 curriculum integration. 

.occurring in natural*, elementary classroom settings on fcha contextual factors 

* ^ 1 

associated with such integration, and on th§ relationship between teachers' 

thinking about this variable and the -occurrence of ^integration in thetr class- 

rooms *^ The study was conducted in six sel£-contained classrooms ~inv a metro- 

* « * t 

tiolitau area, in central Michigan* Despite indications from teacher interview 

*** . * * 

data that teachers geaejpally favored an Integrated approach to language <arts 

\ ^ \ \ . . ' . r 

instruction* examin^t ions of the time logs kept by teachers and observations 
made by.thje research team revealed that less that) 5% of the time spent in 

' * * * ' - * 

language ar&s instruction actually involved integrated activities * Integra** 
tiprf ttehded to o^j^ir. only in whole-dlass settings^ under direct teacher super- 
vision* ? v ' ' ! - 
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CURjElCULUH INTEGRATION: JTS USE IN LANGUAGE ARTS INSTRUCTION 

1 * . William H* ScWdt, Laura R* ROehler, Jacqueline L* 'Caul 1 
Barbara Diamond, David Solompn, Patricia Ciancifclo, and Margret, Buchmann^ 

Two broad patterns of organization*, and planning, characterise elementary 

school curriculum'developmenV* The first is based on the subdivision of curr 

riculum, /differentiated by subject, matter areas* The second^ buflds'on re^a- 

tionships among areas of curriculum by organizing the school day, or portions * 

of it, as an integrated whole in whfch Various subject matters intertwind* In 

this paper. we examine teachers' use of durJiculum integration fb language Vts 

and reading instruction and thfe relationship , between the level of use of {and 

"* ■ * * 

teachers* stated Reliefs about integration^ 

Educators do not agree on which pattern of organization for instruction 

i » * a . • - ■ ■ 

* * » ! 

results in the greatest amount and quality of student learning* For example, 
the indr^asing emphasis cn skill 'development has led some to assume that 
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ilii/erentiated instruction mist be maintained in language arts, and reading 

. - \ % \ ' * * . - . , > 

instruction* As.Dearden (1976) has sDated: J ^ * 

* " - * * • ' * 1 . v * 

The language skills of reading and writibg require specify , , • 
> ic. instruction and practice however much they are sur- 

rounded by a context of interests x>r topic-re&evance* , 
v (p, 44) - * . / 

The general hypothesis of the , interference effects between basic and higjier- 

leveL component processes (as discussed by Glaser, 1981) is Consistent with 

Dearden f s. view of language instruction* t Investigations of" readings comprehen- 

sion, for example, suggest that it is probably toot possible^o attend simul- 

Staneously to two attention^demanding tasks (Lesgold & Perfetti, 1978; '1981)* 

Researchers claim that the beginning reader alternately concentrate* on t,he 

^basic decoding skills of word recognition and then on considering what meaning 

' * ' " ' '* / v 

the word &as in the text *' /Perf etti and Lesgold* (1979) suggest that/ the prema- 

** * * 

ture integration, of a* component process , with ott^er processes tan lead to a % 

breakdown in ^overall proficiency* * ^ v 
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Proponents of* 'integration. argue, oh the other hand, that* valuable as tbe 
emphasis on skill goalsi is , it is inadequate as a, total conception of goals* 
for elementary education* Attention needs to be gi % ven ta the Application of 4 * 

skills within a context of su.bject matter* Furthermore, integration of lan- 

* * * * 

' guage 'arts and skills with other, subjects appears to be a way to allocate the 
time needed to raise language skill .competence without sacrificing subject- 
matter goals*- 

With these distinctions in mind, the present study* focuses, on the amounts 
and types of curriculum integration in natural classroom settings, the context 
tual factors associated with integration in these settings* and the relation* 
ship between teachers 1 /thinking about integration in their classrooms and the 
■ actual use of curriculum integration* 4 ^ 
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Conceptual Distinctions . ^ ■ ",■ 

.Several conceptual distinctions have {guided our wofk. We define ' r 

integration as the purposeful intertwining of subject matters to achieve mil- 

tiple goals* Thus, the mere presence of other, content does riot constitute an 

t % - - * 

integrated lesson. If ^ for^ example^ a-tfeacher asks students/to punctuate a 

+ . * < * " ' ' a - ' ✓ 

series of sentences describing Alaska, one cannot assume that ttje students are 

* * * »* * 

attending to. thfe consent about Alaska. Attention to content becomes more 
likely if the teachers make an ^explicit ; perceptible effort, to ^each that con- 
tent as'well as the language skills* This becomes particularly Important in 
light of typical classroom practices* Schedules placed on the board at the. 



beginning of the day generally reflect ^segmentation of subject ~ matter during' 
the school day* Children £end to learn better wtienlthey are cued to specific 
content goals tut such oues are'^ikely* to impact the .focus that students' 



attjibuCe t 



o Integrated instruction. 

.Based on the differentiated cuing that .occurs Naturally in njogt element 

tary classrooms, we, distinguished between 'the major 'artd minor focus of 'each 
*»*■■** 

integrated activity. }n addition, the multidimensional focus of the language 

^rts and 'reading curriculum adds- complexity to the notion of intejgratior 

* ■* 
because each language skill cart, be integrated both with- other content areas 

and with other language skills* . 9 ' ~r < A 

' ■* * 

„ In fact* three distinct types of language"' arts -.integration can b$ iden- 

v * - * , ' 

tified* In Type 1 integration, language skills are tHfe major emphasis of the 

lesson and .some other content .area is- integrated as a* iLnor focfus of the' in** * 

f • - . X * > - ^ \'> 

struct Ion* 'Type 2 integration occifts when non-language content serves as x the 

m$;jor focus* of the lesson, with language skills integrated as the nctndt focus* 

Type d integration occurs ^rhen language skills ate integrate^ With each other* 

J ' \ *■ ■ ' . , ■ > ' 

This third 'form ,of integration ^tbes not ai^iy from the natural linkage of 
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language skills wiJth the content in which skills ar£ being applied or" 

/ V * * 

practiced, but ra/ther from the belief *that All language skills .are commonly 

relatred to -communication and therefore naturally intertwined for instructional 

purposes* * ^ • 

* \- ■ , " * ' . * ■ 

*To desdribe Jufne nature of language arts integration* five discrete 'areas 

* of language instruction were identified: reading* Including all instances of t 

direct Instruction in readitrg^kills ; language instruction* including original 

writing; writing mtfchatfics* including the areas, of penmanship* spelling* punc- 

tuation* gramma): usage* and sentence composition; oral expression* including 

creative drama and speech; -and library study skills. / . 

Study Design ; 

0 

The study was conducted in si^ serf*corita*he'd classrooms in a;metropoli- 
tan area of central Michigan* In one of, the six classrooms* two teachers * 
team^taught* All* participating teachfers were asked to keep logs for thrfee* * 
months* recording the beginning and ending times for each instructional period 

* v ■ 

of the day* the instructional intent* and the material used in\each lesson* 
Project staff observed^ in each classroom on six days during the same three-' 



month period and recorded their observations in structured field notes* The 

V ; 
data .from the observations and logs*were collected aad coded consistent with 4 

\ > ■ 

HajniscHfeger and Wiley r s (1980) paradigm for describing a pupil pursuit* in- 
, eluding the specifications for mode of teacher supervision* particular group- 
ing used* and curricular content* f ' 

* Data collected during the observations substantiated the accuracy of the, 

\ : * ' ' ■* . '* - - , 

logs in reflecting^ the amount of instruction provided %n each Qf the general ^ 

' x I* . ' ' • 

^ instructional areks (Solomoh* *.198l)« ^ We used regression techniques to relate 
r . the observational and lQg data* allowing a detailed examination of the erjrofc 
.components invdlve'd in characterising pupil pursuits from log data* Whjle log 



data provided reasonable estimates for the overall amount of time associated 

' ; - • * ' ' ) ■ 

ywith the different subject matters averaged over students and over days, the 

* i 

error Was n*>re substantial &t £he Individual student levels However, tft this 
paper the focus Is mostly on the former type of data* As a part of th^s* 

t , 

study, reliability regarding the coding of the. logs -was estimated to be V * 
r - *.70 tfo .90. 

- ' k ■ * . - V 

Teacher logs constituted the primary* data source for two reasons* First; - 

4 » - 

observation data are based only on b days worth of activity while log dataware 

* t > 

based on 49-60 days wort;h* Second, log dat^ ^escribe; not only pupil pursuits 

' * , \ 

but also the teachers lnstcu'ctlona.1 Intent or* goals for the lesson* .While 

this c6uld have been inferred from the observational dat;a K an additional " 

source .of ,ej:ror would have been%lntroduced* 

'Teachers 1 logs were used to make judgments about the major and minor con*- 

tent of each lesson. Thus If the objectives given by the teacher centered on 

one subject matter, then a single focus was coded for that segment* On the * " 

other hand) If the, teachers 1 instructional objectives and content specif ica- 



tions 'indicated content ranging across different subject matters, the segment 

- ?f - . . . 

was'coded as having instructional content in a-major area as yell as in one^or\ 

* ' .* - ' , '■ ' ■ ' < 

more minor aceas. .We distinguished between majpr and minor foci af.ter exam- 

inlng both the classroom schedule and teachers comments on*the logs* 

/ A data^ file, compiled^ .for each stffderft in the study ^ contained the amount 

of*time that the student spent a given instructional segtent, the type pf 

teacher supervision, and the nature of the content covefed* \After collecting' 

all observation and log data, wfi conducted follow-up interviews to prctve^t 

cuing the teachers , toward integrating behaviors*-* * 



r -*One of the six/ taachers* .Teacher 2, joined the research tean ap a 
teacher Collaborator followihg the ^observational and log phase ot the stifdy* 
and was therefore not Included infcthe interview p6ase* ( | 



Interviews focused en teachers' conceptions and beliefs atiout curriculum 

integration* Three structured interview questions, including one simulation 

activity, a^dressed^the issues explored in this^paper: 

* 1* When ^ou t^ach a subject^ii^ter such aa(scteuce, social studies, 
or language arts, do yod use activities^ from /ft her subject areaa? 

V . - • 

^ 2* What do ycftj think of this statement? Teaching depends on dividing 
. the school day into chunks of time for each separate subject matters 
area* * " . j 

3* Let's assume thft you have decided to teach the following three 
^ * topics in a self-contained classroom* Weather and climate for 

' science; telling time, clock, and calendar in rath; and Canada and 
Mexico for social studies* Yoy also have to teach reading, language 
arts, and art* What would you want to ccv£r within these topics and 
> ■ when? {Teachers were asked to think aloud as they ffilied out £ 
weekly plan sheet*) v 



W * . Results 

The data represented irl Table 1 indicate, for each t classroom, the total 

/amount of instructional time ^perit in the three types of ^integrated activities 

projected over the school year (assumiag a 180-day school year)* Great vari*- 

.ability existed among the^ six teachers in this ,s Dud y in the amount of time? 

they spfent in .Type 3 activities (where two language arts skills are inte- 

grated)* One ^eacher spent; approximately 4*5 hours vhlle another speirt over 

♦ _ ' « 

103 hours in Type 3 activitie^ This time represents only about IX of the 

total time the first teacher spent in language arts ' instruction, compared to 

C * \ * ~ * 

31% for the second teacher* ^ % 

< " < 

K Substantial variability occurred in Type 1 activities* Teacher 1 sp€Tnt 

? . * ■ ■ • - * ". * s 

tfs 'little aa 2 hour^ -during the yeaj: witb a major focus^on language skills ,and 
a* minor focus on some other content-', while Teacher 6 spent some 67 hours in 
' this type of activity* Data in Table 1 also indicate the amount of time j 
Kfeacher's aperft* in Type 2 activities (non-language subject matter atf the major 
focus, language skilla as the minor focus)* One of the teachers spent no time 
in Type 2 activities, while another teacher apent almoat 50 hours* 
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Table 1 
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Hours? Spent per* 


lYear 


in Types 1- 


-3 Integrative Activities 

/ 








Classroom 


Major ; 


Language Skill 




' Major: 


Other than kangua^e 
Content Area 


— 1 1 — '• — 

'Major; 


Language 


Skill 


Observation 


Minor t 
With 


Consent Area 

Without 


4 


Minor : 
With 


Language Skill 

Without , 


Miiior : 
With 


Language 


Skill " 
Without, 




* 

(Type-1) 






(Type 2) 


* 


(lype-3) 






"1 


1.61 


339.57 




' o ■ 

i 


219. 1^ ■ 


99.90 




24J.07 


2 


51.52 


197.67 




13*87 


224.10 ' ; 

* 


65.17 ' t 




i84.*07 


3 


6. .97 


. 265.44, 




* 9*54 


378*10 






267.99 


■ 4 

r 

■ 6 . 


10.37 
24.97^ . 
67.41 * 

4 


313.35 . 

154*56 

185^*89 


c 

A 


- 9*09 
2*77 
' 49*59 


* 286,20 N 
345.60' 
341.70 

* 


/ 43.60 

5.20 : 

^3.14 

i 

t 


*: 

i 


298.12 
^^.32 
150.16- 



A 
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t jr. 



Adding the amount* of time in Column 1 (Table 1) with that fn Column 3 

yields the total amount of integration o£ language skills with other subject 

matter content* Projected over the school year* Teacher 6 spent as much as 

117 hours in such integrated instruction. This JLs .more than twice as much ,as 

for the teacher who allocated the nextw largest amount o£ time, and more than 

50 times the amount allocated by the' teacher who integrated the least, x 

* ' * 

Curricular Consequences of Integration T / . 

To determine how differences in- time allocated to integrative -activities 
might' effect the overall curriculum, we dfvided the sample into three groups 
basedt on the total amount of integration described in the preceding paragraph* 
The first group, Teanhers 1 ,an<J 3, represented two classrooms ..with, low levels 
of integration., Th^ second group, Teachers 4 and 5, represented two class- * 
rooms with modest levels- of integrative activity* Th£ final group, Teachers 2 
and 6, represented two classrooms where a substantial amount. of time was. spent 
integrating language instruction with other subject matter* - - " \ , 

The amount of time teachers 9pettC in separate language arts ^nd .reading 
activities decreased 'as the amount oi integration increase!* The two teachers 
Who spent the least time in integrated activity allocated 340 hours pvejj the ^F*' 
school year" 1 for language, sn<J jading instruction* Thc^e^teachers. who i.nt'e- + 

grated the most allocated only, 296 hours* The two moderate integrators Spent v 

' t ' ' " " ■ V ■ - \ : ^ ' < 



ground 323 hours* 

leathers who integrated the' most Spent 22 hours over the year In instruc- 
tion related to literature: .They spent three to' five timfes more instructional 

f r * ' 

hours on -literature than those doing, the least, amount of; integration* -In the 
area oi art, *the teachers who integrated the most spent around SO jiours of' 
instruction- on art, ^whereas those who integrated .the least spent only around 
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In music, teachers who integrated moderately spent more time in music 
than either ot the other two groups* ' Teacher* who integrated the least spent 
only 12 hours over the scho.ol year in music, whereas ^chose in the juiddle spent 
46 hours, and\ those "who integrated the most spent 33 hours* 
^ There wait] a striking lack of integration of mathematics and science with 
language skills* Differences in time allocated, to mathematics and science 

the six classrooms apparently reflects the priorities individual teachers J* 

i * - . • 

placed on these subjects independent of their willingness to integrate lan- 

, guage*arts with oth(er subjects* Thus* those teachers .who integrated the most 

averaged 3p*6t minutes of mathematics instruction per day, ^while thos^ with * 

the lowest levels of integrated activity averaged 35*26 minuses per day* 
* 4 * - ' *" 

* There was -a similar pattern in science*. < 

All six teachers, however, Integrated, to some extent, social studies*in- 
struction with language skills* It is particularly interesting to note that 
the pattern of time "allocations in 4 social studies relative *o the groups of 
high, moderate, %n<f low integrators reversed when integrated ti*me ,was con- 

sidfered* The. group of low integrators had ,the largest amount of time alio- 1 

■ '. \ : ' * > 

■ cated €6. non-integrated social studies instruction, .averaging 47*81 minutes 

per day*, The high integrators aversged only 13*56 miftutes* per day, while the 

moderate integrators averaged 14*01 minutes per day* When integrated social 

* 

studies activities w£re considered, 'the pattern reyersed, with the high 
integrators averaging 27*38 minutes per day, and botlTthe moderate and low 
integrators averaging 22*33 minutes per day of social atudies instruction* 

type 1 Integration * 



v 



Hot surprisingly,' teachers integrated, almoat ,all of the language skills *\ 
with other content* '"The language arts skill areas most often integrated were 
reading and writing* Integration of. writing mechanics was very small and \ 
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integration of oral expression skills varied considerably from teacher to 

■ ■ ~ ' . . ■ o 

teacher. Reading skills ,wer« integrated most frequently with literature. { 

j t 

Writing skills were integrated with social studies a-littie less thdrr^ialf; as 
much as. with art* 



Type 2 Integration , * * 

* * * * 

'There were large variations in Type 2 integration (non^language arts 

skills as minor); the range was from noNlndication in Classroom ! 'to instances 

of some integration in each language' arts skill category in the, content areas 

of literature ttnd social studies and in several categories in science and art 

in Classroom 6* In all classrooms ^rhere integration of tfiis^ type- occurred* 

instances of integration clustered in Che content areas of literature and 

■ \ 

social studies with some integration occurring in science* No single language 

arts skill area emerged- $s the*most likely area to be integrated with subject 

matter content* 
* 

Jype 3 Integration ^ ^ 

Teachers vary in the amount and in .the nature of Type *3 integration 
(language skills with language skills)* Teacher 2, who did a,gr^at deal of 
integration, of languag£~skill8 % with. other content areas.* also integrated a 
fair £moutft of institution across the language areas*. This leather, for exam- 
ple, integrated reading* original writing*^and writing mechanics* She also 
4n,tegrated writing instruction *Vith library skills and amoral expression with 
original .writing* 



Contextual Variables 

1 " * 

Pupil puraulta * Though the* amount and type of integration varied among 

classrooms, a number of conaistencies existed across classrooms relative to h ■ 

supervisory and grouping conditions* Most of tfye integrated time woe spent 

f " ■ / ; 
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under direct teacher supervision^ with the whole classroom as the target 
group* Essentially no integrated instruction occurred in smallr-group set*- 
tingsV Only one class of pupils received substantial amounts of integrated \ 
instruction individually supervised by the teacher as an outgrowth of a pre- 
ceding whole-class integrated lesson* In this classroom, ttye children spent 
time workiiig individually on follow-up activities and toot turns going up for 
5-s£o 10-minute working sessions with the teacher* 

* * ■ * 

Academic ability » Teachers were askc*g to rate the reading and general 
cademic ability of each student in their classroom* Children were rated at, 
above, or below gr^de level with respect to reading achievement and general 
academic ability* Using these designations, an analysis (MAHOVA), was per- 
formed that identified the -extent to which children perceived to be of differ- 
ent abilities received differing amount^ of integrated instruction* .The 
Results suggested that in each of the six classrooms teachers' perceptions ,o£ 
students' abilities did oiot affect the amount of integrated instruction they 
received* (Neither the interaction of classrooms and perceived ability 

(p < *4) nor the main effect for perceived ability (p < ,6) were significant*) 
* ** * 

* Time frames for planning * The data wejre examined to determine the extent 

to which integrated instruction was prqvide<| on a consistent basis over an 

extended period of time* Where the major focus was language arts skills and 

the minor focus was anotheV subject matter, teacher 4, who integrated a moder- 

ate amount* seem to have provided a single unit in*whi*ch sMjiid a fair - 

amount of integrated instruction* On the other hand* Teacher -5 provided a 

large amount of integrated instruction on several days fairly well' spaced 

' throughout the -^three month* per*bd* ,The patterns ^ of Teachers 2 and 6* whtf pfTo- 

vided the largest dfcount of integrated instruction* differed markedly from 



those of' the othe? teachers ** ^Within a 6** to 8-day period. Teacher 2 conducted* 

a large ameunt of integrated activity, then basically no integrated instruc- 

tion occurred for another 8- to 10-da^period* Then another concentr^ed 

amount of integrated instruction followedy Teacher 6 had a similar pattern* 

'A similar pattern of concentrated integration during instruction occurred 

* ' * 

when ^non-language subject matter was the major focus of the lesson and tlfe 

language skills a secondary focus* Teacher &, who provided the largest* amount 

of this type of integration, also appeared to integrate subjects based on some 

type of unit planning* ' A fair "amount of this type o£. integrated instruction 

occurred over * 5-day* period followed by a 7-day period in wh^ch sh^used this 

type^of integration on all but A of the 7 days* 

Teachers' Conceptions of Integration 

In the follow-up intewiew, all five teachers reported that they favored 
subject-matter integration* However, the documented nutnbej and nature of in- 
tegrative activities varied considerably* Teacher 1 provided no concrete 
examples, while Teacher 6 gaVe specific examples of using* reading, language 
arts, literature, and science content in art instruction, Teacher 5-gave 
examples of using content frflm language arts and social studies in reading in-* 
stmction; Teacher *3 reported example* of using content from science, social 
studies, and art in reading and language arts instruction; and Teaclter A cited 
examples of how science and social studies content could be tfsed in language 
arts instruction, Tfeachet 1 was the only teacher* who agreed with the state- 
rfent that teaching depends *dn dividing the school day iiito chunks of tiya for 
each separate subject area* He stated that he believes that studentfe general- 
ly need organisation and that clear~cut divisions between subject-matter in- 
struction help foc^s students 1 attention* All other teachers interviewed 
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cited efficient use 



of 6Iae 88 major reason for rejecting highly 

• ] • .\ - 

compartmentalized Instruction. / #* J' • * 

An assessment of each teacher strength of xqnviction concerning 
integration was made based on whether/ the teacher t gaye detailed examples of 
integration and whether or not the teacher had a 'definite rstionale for 
integrates. Teachers 3, 5, and 6 were, rated as strong in their conviction to 
ititegrate^T^acher 1 was rated as strong in his conviction not^to integrate, 



and, although minimally supporting, integration, Tescher 4 was rated weak in 
her'conviction to integrate. 



What varied considerably 'aomg xeAchers was the extent to <which they 
planned subjectrintegrated activities in the simulation and their reported 

D / 

strstegies for implementing those plans,. We analyzed t&achens' responses to 
assess their perceptions of subject-matter permeability and their degree of 
willihgess to shorten or extend tifl>e boundaries. Tfieir perceptions of 
subject-matter permeability 4c/ appear to affect how much they integrated 
subject-matter. Most notably/, Teachers 1, 4, and 5 sc^edLured reading instruc- 
tion at the same time acrpss/the week,^ placing it in the schedule first, thus 

/ * 
sJ * 

establishing reading instruction as 'a constant that was never, changed as the 
rest of the lessons were planned. These same teachers stated that they would 
teach a^th separately as pell, although the time frame was not as rigid. 

Teactjer 1 consistently maintained definite time slots for each' subject* 
These were\generally shbrt periods (about 40~mlnutes). On one occasion >he 
mentioned relaxing th^ time boundaries, stating that he would use a longer 
-tftme slot Jt the end /of the week to ""tie things together. " 

^ Te^her^also/used small time slots for each subject. * She was very 
strict about touching on every subject every day* ^ She scheduled 20 mlnutetf 

for social studies and 20, minutes for science .each day, never relaxing the 

/ 

time boundaries /to combine content from' the two* subject, matters* 

18 



In contrast. Teachers 3 and 6 both talked of using long time units and 

ol 

the morning, combining several subjects during that time* Tocher 6 replaced 



\ planned accordingly* Teacher 3 planned with f lexlble^jwundarles ^throughout 



her traditional basal ^reading time on one day^with a lomgfer time slot to 

Include reading* language arts* and art as an Introduction to a unit on "Alaska 

* ' - 

and Hawaii* > . * f *> ■ 

* , 

Relationship Between Beliefs and Actions # " " ' 1 

The relationship between thgf teachers, 1 stated beliefs about subject- * 

matter Integration and their actual use' of It in language arts Instruction are 

» *' 
summarized in'T&ble 2* Observation and log data Indicate £hat*Teacher I spent 

*■ * 

only two -hours during the year In integrated language arts instruction* , This 
finding Is consistent with the beliefs he stated during the follow-up inter- 
view* Teacher 6* the highest integrator of language* arts, content (117 hours 
during the year)/ was one of the strongest proponents of , subject-matter inter 

gratlon as indicated by the Interview analysis* Teacher 4 was a moderate 

* * <* 

integrator of language arts (35*9 hours per year}* In th$ interview she 

* * * 

stated a belief that subjects generally should be integrated* but she was 

•rated weak 4 on her commitment to Integration. In the Simulated planning actlv- 

ity** she maintained separate subject matter boundaries except In science and 

social studies* y <r 

Teacher 5* & moderate integrator* also stated a -belief £n the concept of 

Integration— in fact she was quite adamant 'about it* In the planning activ- 

ity* however* she maintained separate subject matter boundaries* integrating 

only to a limited extent* Teacher 3 demonstrated the Only glaring inconsis^ 

tency between beliefs arfd action* "Although h*e was a low integrator in praCr 

' ' ■ ' <^ * 

tlce* he stated inj^he interview that he strongly favored subject -matter / 

^ " ► +* 

.integration* partly la rly^ln langiyge atts* In the weekly planning activity* 

. • b- . ■■• • 
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he readily relaxed boundaries and was the only teacher who stated he would 

integrate all 'subjects . 1 * 

* ' J 

Tattle 2 

Teachers' Subject-Integrated Instruction with Language Arts as 
the Major or Minor Focus and a Profile of T^elr Beliefs About It * 

'—. = ■ ; = * ^- J- 

w t 

Teacher Hours per Year* * Belief Profile 

— ' ' : 1 ; — f ; 1 

1 1 .6 , Keeps subj<fect$ segregd^^. , 

Does not relax subject boundaries oc cianfe a 

* , boundaries In planning. A 

WSes not Integrate language arts with other 
^ , subjects. ■ > 

3f - * 16.5 Likes to combine subjects. v ' I 

Relaxes ^Mindaries of time pnd subjects. \ 
Integrated reading and language arts with 
science and social studies. 

19.3 * Agrees with combining subjects,* < 

Relaxed content boundaries but 'not time 

* - boundaries. Did nqt relax reading .and 
J j 1 * language arts boupdpries in planning. 

' Talked of integrating language arts * 

(particularly writing) vith other 
subjects. 



'5 27.7 t Agrees with combining subjects. 

Relaxed content boundaries in language arts 
, 4 ^ - &r*d y»cial studies -in cursory way— not in 

- reading * science * math. Did not relax - 
' time (boundaries. * * i 

6 1 U7.0 * Talked of Integrating writing with Social 

studies . *' ' 

J * Likes to combine subjects^ 

Relaxed boundaries' of subject matter and 
i time. 

* Talked ^of integrating language arts with 
science » social studies* art, reading* 1 



i 



\ Conclusions - * : 

Despite indications fronj t&e interview data .that teachers generally 
favor an .integrated approach t;o language .arts % instruction, only minimal ^levels 
-of integration were actually observed* t Based on an average of 1200 h6\irs of 
school per year, integrated .language ^rts activities accounted for less than 
•10% tff the available jS^truct'ionai^time in all classrooms studied* 

. Interview' data indica^d that these five teachers believed subject-matter 
integration was a means to increase efficiency of instruction, amhit was sub- 
stantiated by' the observation and log data; A difference of almost SO hours 

in non-integrated, language arts instruction was obtained between those 

*■ ■ * . * 

.teachers who integrated most and those who Integrated least; this indicates 

that if teachers believe they are^adequately covering language instruction by^ 

. integrating* it vith other subject matters, they feel less compelled ^o spend^ 

u * 

. s % - 

more time on designated language srtg^ instruction, thus gaining more 4fime in 
the curriculum. This difference appears 'to have startling effects when one 

: \ V * - 

literature, and art* ^he amount of timet spent 



considers The time allocated to 
in art and literature in high integrators' classrooms, was wove than double the 

■ * i . - ** 

amount of time spent in tj^se kreas in low integrators classroom* 

A comparison of the two data sources suggests that teachers' perceptions 

* ■ ** 

of the permeability of subject matter and time boundaries and their level of 

« - : ^ 

use of unit planning are related^ to the amount of integrated instruction that 
actually occurs in their classrooms* Lo£ data revealed that teachers who 

integrated subject matter moat often did it iaa fairly concentrated way* The 

yip , ' * - 

intense periods of integration were generally followed by lengthy periods in 

which no. integrated instruction occurred*. This suggests that integration is 

t *■ * 

planaed during unit planning* ^ ^ \ 

* ■ ■ 
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With che except ioiji of ^Teach^^S^ "tfrose tochers who approactj^f the 
plannirife simulation by starting yifiti rig^ff'subject-matter or time boundaries 

were ouch leas likefIy 4 to integrate instruction In thgir classrooms* In the 

r * . ^ * _?s \ • * " , • ■ 

simulated^ planning activity, reading *and .mdttxemaCics were treated as imperme* 

: . '• ' . ■ ■ ' *.. *1- ' . * 

able -subject-matter areas by four teachers and «re> assigned tigid time slots 

in the schedule* These tedkher "planning b&tfdViors' were consistent with obser- 

.vation* and "log data indicating the absence, in ail six classrooms/ of any 

integration of- reading skills with^subj^ct matter tn^small-group contexts* **" 

Future -research in this area should focus 4 on gaii^^g*a better understand- 

ing of why such low levels of integration actually occur in classrooms despite 

teachers' stated beliefs .that integration, is *desirab4&* In the classrooms 

* v V * ' *" • 

studied* integration generally occurjped^only 'in whole -cJ^ies settings* 

v One can, speculate thaty\thrgpgb their -teachingcdxperlences * these 

. . . - i-. * • > ! * - " - * . 

teachers have become overly sejisijive ta tfK£t psychologists call interference 

effects; this results in an unspol^n belief that direct te^che^ supervision* is 
necessary tojielpr students focus on pult^ple Qontett gdals* At the same time* 
^the, stress on basics has resulted* in a t$act&ag techaology^ha t^ pro motes indi- 
vidual seatwork or small-group activities* time allocation* studies indicate 
that most language arts instruction occurs in individual -or siq^ll-group sec- „ 
tings (Roehler* s£hpidtV &, Buchmannl Ttfe- constraints. imp6$ed by skillr 

focused ^instructional strategies appear to,. ppferate w indg|!endently of teacher 

& * * * 

beliefs about integration* resulting in minimal "levels of integration l ihstruc- 
tion in elementary classrodbs* 
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